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1654 the army there were mutterings. " I'll tell you a common proverb that we had among us of the General, that in the field he was the graciousest and most gallant man in the world, but out of the field, and when he came home again to government, the worst."1 Oliver knew that everywhere he had bitter and passionate enemies, many of them of his own household of faith. Edmund Calamy, it is said, told him that out of every ten men in England nine were against him, and he replied, " What if I disarm the nine and put a sword in the tenth man's hand ? " If he spoke the words, they represented not his ultimate ideal but his temporary expedient. He must keep the sword by his side till he converted his ill-wishers. For he was beginning to dream high imperial dreams, of a world-wide protestant confederacy under England's leadership, an England sublimated and exalted beyond faction, her loins girt and her soul fired for the last and greatest of the Crusades. Well might a foreign ambassador write to his masters: "If the Catholic princes knew what is being planned, they would cease fighting and destroying one another, and would think of themselves and their religion." 2

IV

The first parliament of the Protectorate, which met on September 3, showed, in spite of electoral manipulations, a clear verdict of the English people. The whimsies of the Little Parliament were repudiated, and only four were returned out of the fifty-six members who had given the vote which led to its dissolution. A few republicans like Bradshawe, Scot and Haselrig were elected, and in the west even one or two ineligible royalists; Wildman the Leveller was there, and some of the old puritan guard like Lenthall and Skippon and Francis Rous; Fairfax, too, and Anthony Ashley Cooper, and the elder Vane; Lambert and Fleetwood, and Oliver's son-in-law Claypole, and his sons Richard and Henry, and from Ireland Broghill and Reynolds.

1 Oal S. P. Dom., 1653-4, 306.                     2 Sagredo in Prayer Coll